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uniforms, as do nurses, streetcar conductors, and other functionaries.
Each military force also has its own uniform, as well as insignia to indi-
cate the rank and the particular organization to which the individual
belongs.1 The members of a primitive group may dress their hair in a
peculiar fashion and mark their bodies with a sign of their tribal identity.
Modern men, denied such colorful insignia of their tribal membership,
may hang an elk's tooth, a gold key, or some other mystic symbol from
their watch chains and carry passports and other identifying documents
when they leave their native land and travel through the lands of other
groups. Such outward and evident indications of group membership are,
of course, only symbols of the many complex behavioral differences be-
tween social groups. The policeman's uniform, for example, is merely
a symbol to indicate that he is one of that kind of citizen who is sworn
to uphold the laws that the other kinds break.

Far more important than any such obvious indications of group affilia-
tion is the members' awareness of their distinctive group attachment.
They may, of course, behave in outwardly distinguishing ways. Each
tribal group speaks its special dialect; the Joneses live under a common
roof; upperclassmen attend advanced classes rather than elementary
courses; and the local four hundred wear better clothes, live in better
houses, and spend their vacations in more expensive places than do the
commoners. But whether or not their behavior is such that they are
recognizable as a group by others, the members of each group recognize
one another. It is this recognition of their kind which, more than any-
thing else, distinguishes one tribe from another, the Joneses from all non-
Joneses, the upperclassmen from the lowerclassmen, the members of the
exclusive club from their nonrnember guests.2 To the uninitiated Euro-

1 In modern societies distinctive dress and other insignia of organizational mem-
bership may serve very practical functions. The uniform of the streetcar con-
ductor is a means of assuring that only streetcar personnel will be able to operate
cars and collect fares. Military uniforms have some, although diminishing, value in
military combat; they lessen the danger that in the confusion of battle comrades in
arms will be mistaken for enemies. But the major function of uniforms, and, in
fact, of all insignia of organizational membership and status, is psychological. By
stressing organizational identity and distinctiveness and impressing upon each mem-
ber the1 importance to him as a person of the status of his organization in the eyes
of nonmembers, the distinctive dress and insignia foster group morale. In military
forces there is always some opposition between the desire to foster, by such means,
pride in each organizational unit and thus secure the advantages of high organiza-
tional morale and the fact that the in-groupness thus engendered tends to set the
various units at odds with one another. The greater the pride each Marine has in
the Marine Corps, the better the Corps will fight as a unit, but the less likely it
will be to work harmoniously with the Navy when the need arises.

2 The fact of group membership is even more keenly felt by the one who is not
a member. See A. Schuetz, 'The Stranger: An Essay in Social Psychology" (Amer.
7. Social., vol. 49, pp. 499-507, 1944).